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It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 



CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

1. Maine section. — The second annual meeting of the Maine branch of the 
New England Association was held February 7 and 8, at Bowdoin College. The 
general topic of the meeting was "Ancient History in Secondary Schools." The 
speakers at the afternoon session were Professor George M. Chase of Bates 
College; Miss Anna Walsh, Lewiston; Farnsworth G. Marshall, Augusta; Pro- 
fessor John H. Huddleston, University of Maine; William B. Jack, Portland; 
Professor Clarence H. White, Colby College; Miss A. P. Gilpatrick, Waterville; 
and Professor George D. Chase, University of Maine. 

In the evening session President Hyde gave an address of welcome, and 
Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, delivered a lecture on "Mediaeval 
Libraries," illustrated by the stereopticon. 

2. Eastern Massachusetts section. — The near-Boston members of the New 
England Association were the last to form a local organization, but the delay in 
getting together was more than made up for by the enthusiasm of the first meeting. 
On Saturday, February 15, in spite of the stormy weather more than one hundred 
and fifty teachers and others interested in the classics met at Boston University 
and formed an Eastern Massachusetts Section of the New England Association. 

Professor Charles H. Forbes of Andover, the president of the Association, made 
a short address of welcome and gave a short account of the Association and the 
purposes of the sectional meetings. 

Professor Thomas B. Lindsay's paper on "The Place of Classical Studies in 
the Modern Curriculum — A Reason for the Faith That Is in Us," was strong and 
scholarly. His closing sentence is well worth remembering: "Directly or indi- 
rectly, by immediate transmission or by borrowed influence, our languages and 
our literatures, our arts and our sciences, our philosophies and our religions, our 
laws and our lives are what they are because the Greeks and the Romans were 
what they were." 

Miss Caroline W. Trask, of the West Roxbury High School, gave a brief 
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review of several recent classical books, making special mention of Professor 
Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age and Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies- 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, head-master of the Roxbury Latin School, was 
kept away by illness. In his absence Professor Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard 
University, gave an informal talk on several isolated things, as he called them, 
which are closely related to classical study. He emphasized especially the newly 
established classical museum at Harvard, the Scott collection of casts of Julius 
Caesar, and the large collection of lantern slides and photographs of Greek and 
Roman subjects. Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard, followed with an 
interesting talk on "Some Greek Horizons." He told of his recent visits to a few 
of the historic mountain peaks in Greece, describing vividly in particular Mt. 
Parnassus and the views from it. In closing he described the surroundings of 
the American School at Athens where he spent last year as director. 

Professor Arthur Fairbanks, director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
spoke of the value of the Museum as an adjunct to classical studies and told of 
the many ways in which teachers and scholars were assisted in their studies. He 
mentioned the lecture courses, the free admission to conferences on certain days, 
free guidance in the galleries by a docent of the Museum, assistance in studies of 
special collections, the loan of photographs and lantern slides, etc. 

A period devoted to "The Discussion of Timely Topics" followed, during 
which the committee on organization reported the following officers: President, 
Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Volkmann School, Boston; Executive Committee, George H. Browne, of Cam- 
bridge; George H. Chase, Harvard University; William K. Denison, Tufts 
University; D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School; Frederick A. Tupper, 
Brighton High School. 

After luncheon the members of the Association were entertained by a lantern 
talk on "Rome and the Campagna," by Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, of 
Harvard. 

Connecticut Association of Classical and High-School Teachers. — The pro- 
gramme of this meeting, which was held at the Hartford Public High School, 
February 15, consisted chiefly of a number of departmental conferences. At 
the Latin and Greek conference papers were read by Professor F. C. Babbitt, 
of Trinity College, on "Helps in Teaching Greek Grammar;" by Mr. F. P. 
Moulton, of Hartford, on "The Treatment of the Complex Sentence," and by 
Mr. Harley Roberts, of Watertown on "The Teaching of Vocabulary, with 
Especial Reference to Browne's and Lodge's Vocabularies of High -School Latin." 



MEETINGS OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS DURING THE CHRISTMAS 

VACATION 
The usual meetings of classical teachers were held in connection with the state 
teachers' meetings during the Christmas holidays. The tendency to devote a 
considerable part or all of the meeting to the discussion of one topic seems to be 
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growing. Discussions of this kind were held in four states this year. Two of 
them, like the Ann Arbor symposia of the last two years, dealt with the value 
of a classical training for the professions. There was a noticeable disposition 
in some quarters, also, to consider the value of Latin or Greek on more general 
lines, and to determine what can properly be expected of this or that part of the 
high-school course. 

Abstracts are given below of the majority of the papers. Sufficient data were 
not at hand in the case of those papers which are not thus treated. 

Colorado. 

President's Address, Arthur H. Harrop (Denver University). 

"Aims and Methods in First-Year Latin," Rose Affolter (Trinidad High 
School). 

"The Study of Greek as a Practical Preparation for Modern Life," Gertrude 
H. Beggs (Denver University). 

"Topical Studies as a Means of Increasing Interest in Translation Courses," 
Edwin G. Green (Central City High School). 

From many high-school teachers comes a complaint that students take little or 
no interest in their translation courses. As a means of arousing and maintaining such 
interest the study of topics is suggested. This is best done by having the pupils work 
out and illustrate a given theme from the text of the author read. Reference work in 
the library, or even in a contemporary writer, would nullify the chief aim of the plan, 
i. e., to keep up the interest in the author. For example, a pupil may be assigned 
" Caesar's Mention of His Officers." In his study of the Gallic War he will each day 
note every instance of such mention, the officer's name, the remark made, the circum- 
stances, the place in chapter and book, etc. These points will finally be collected and 
arranged in the form of a paper with citations from the text. Other topics suggested 
are: Caesar's Geographical Ideas, the Author's Favorite Idiom, Cicero's Use of Syn- 
onyms, Roman Topography as Gleaned from Cicero, Virgil's Mention of Juno, Ana- 
chronisms in the Aenetd. The work will accomplish its object without being made too 
exhaustive or burdensome. 

"The Importance of a Thorough Knowledge of Greek and Roman History 
for the Classical Teacher," Ernest Brehaut (Colorado College). 

Indiana. 

"Latin and German, and Their Teaching in the High School," J. H. Henke 
(Evansville High School), and H. W. Wolfe (Hanover College). 

The diverging aims and methods in the teaching of the two languages were dis- 
cussed from both sides. 

The first speaker held that the proper aim of the teaching of German was a speaking 
knowledge, such an intimacy with the language as would enable the pupil to use it, to a 
degree, like English. Toward this end translation is a distraction, especially at the 
beginning, and the foreign language must be spoken continually in class. Very simple 
German is to be used at first, and great care must be taken to secure a good pronuncia- 
tion and acquire a limited number of forms and words with such thoroughness that 
they can be handled unconsciously. Present conditions make it hard to put such a 
method into practice, because teachers do not have sufficient mastery of the language 
themselves, and pupils are allowed to drop it before they have time to do anything 
worth while. A language should be an acquisition which the student retains and uses 
through life, not merely a temporary means of discipline. 
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The second speaker said that the two languages could be considered substitutes 
for each other only in a limited degree, and that while there is and should be a place 
for both, their functions and therefore the methods of teaching them must be different. 
German gives a less comprehensive view of civilization, while it has a greater useful- 
ness as a means of expression and of acquiring knowledge. The greater difference in 
structure between Latin and English, and their historical relation, the care which must 
be taken with the details and shades of thought and expression, make Latin a better 
instrument of general training. There is more agreement as to methods and aims than 
in German, and the facilities are perhaps, on the whole, better. 

Both speakers agreed that there should be a more extended study of the languages 
than is the case with the average high-school pupil, and that it would be highly desirable 
to have their study begun in the seventh or eighth grade. 

"Literary Studies in Virgil," E. G. Walker (Lebanon High School). 

A student in the high school does not, to any great extent, appreciate the literary 
merits of Virgil in the original, being absorbed in his efforts at translating, and his 
appreciation of the author depends on this translation. His studies should therefore 
be directed not so much to matters of style, but rather to plot, character, interpretation, 
etc. The literary value of the study of Virgil can be increased (a) by the reading of 
good poetical translations of his works, at first by the teacher, then by the pupils; (6) by 
reading translations of Homer, Euripides, Aeschylus, etc., and thus introducing the pu- 
pils to Greek literature and affording a chance for comparison; (c) by reading English 
masterpieces, especially the Bible. The writer then indicated more fully some of the 
lines along which the teacher's efforts might be directed, referring especially to Glover's 
Studies in Virgil (London: Edward Arnold, 1904). 

"Rome as a Place of Study for the Latin Student and Teacher," C. K. Chase 
(Earlham College). 

The main object of the paper was to inspire the teachers present with an appre- 
ciation of the desirability and feasibility of visiting Italy and Greece and of making 
some sojourn in Rome at least. The necessity was urged of a personal knowledge of 
the geography, topography, climatic conditions and daily life of these countries to com- 
prehend fully ancient life. In their search for that which will vitalize their study and 
teaching, many teachers are neglecting this, the surest, quickest and possibly the cheap- 
est means. Those expecting to do special or advanced archaeological work were 
advised to make thorough preparation beforehand, but in view of the cheapness of 
modern travel, at least a brief stay in Italy and Greece was shown to be within the reach 
of all classical teachers. 

Symposium: Classical Organizations, H. W. Johnston (Indiana University), 
Katherine Carver (Valparaiso University), Anna O. Marlatt (Rushville High 
School), Monta Anderson (Brazil High School). 

Two kinds of organization were discussed, the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, with its publications, and organizations of high-school students into 
Latin clubs. Such clubs have been organized at Rushville, Brazil, and other towns, 
and several more are being planned for next year. They are found to be a great help 
in bridging the chasm that separates the pupil from his author. 

Iowa. 

"The Latin Hexameter in the High School," F. C. Eastman (University of 
Iowa). 

The paper consisted in a demonstration of a method for introducing students to 
the use of the hexameter. The plan recommended was based on the principle of work- 
ing consciously in accordance with a rule, until by familiarity the work becomes uncon- 
scious. 

After the verse-structure has been made familiar, the sense of rhythm and time- 
values based on quantity is developed by the use of the metronome, care being taken 
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at first to make this work absolutely monotonous, in order to keep the word-accent from 
being made the basis of the rhythm. Later the same verses are repeated with the word- 
accents retained, the metronome still being used to preserve rhythm and meter. Then 
the verses are given without the metronome, with the ictus and word-accent carefully 
distinguished. And finally, the sentence and paragraph construction is taken into 
account, while the accentual and metrical emphasis is retained which is by this time 
observed unconsciously. 

"What Constitutes Adequate Preparation for Teaching in the High School," 
George W. Bryant (Coe College). 

Latin teaching is not a mechanical process, nor can adequate preparation for it 
be invariably attained by some set course. Advanced study and original research may 
at times even seem to unfit a teacher for the high-school classroom. Not even a wide 
acquaintance with Latin, nor, finally, the extent to which he can impart his information, 
makes one a really successful teacher. And yet we may affirm that an adequate 
preparation ordinarily consists in the following: 

1. A liberal college education, broad in scope and deeply grounded in the humani- 
ties, mathematics, philosophy, and the sciences. 

2. Four years of special training in Latin of college grade, finished in the senior 
year by a searching and practical teacher's course under live, sympathetic instruction. 

3. A good working knowledge of at least one other foreign language, preferably 
Greek or German. 

4. The ability to illustrate readily and aptly, and to comment on the many things 
and events mentioned in the Latin text. 

5. Constant touch with the classical journals. 

Kansas. 

The whole time of the classical section was devoted to the discussion of "A 
Proposed Minimum Standard of Requirements in First-Year Latin." A number 
of teachers were announced to take part in the discussion. 

Minnesota. 

"What Training for Citizenship in the High-School Latin Course?" L. N. 
McWhorter (Central High School, Minneapolis). 

"The Ethical Value of Latin Training," Anna L. Cotton (Virginia High 
School). 

The study of Latin aids one to think clearly, which is necessary to sound distinc- 
tions in moral matters. The earnest work necessary to get results gives the pupil a 
conviction that results are to be obtained only by labor. The constant effort to put 
himself into the position of others living in a time and under circumstances so different 
from his own, will inculcate a respect for others and make him more liberal and fair- 
minded. The thoughts of the great Latin authors are of universal application, as 
valid now as then. 

"Latin, the Culture Subject," Elizabeth Donaldson (Moorhead Normal 
School). 

Culture is not a veneer to be applied from without, but rather a slow and steady 
growth from within. The study of Latin fosters this growth, since it is particularly 
adapted to the development of certain capacities of the child upon which all culture, 
to be real and permanent, depends. Language is the medium through which culture 
is gained and finds expression. Latin not only throws light on the evolution and form 
of our own vernacular, but it is a powerful aid in the development of every form of 
linguistic expression. A knowledge of Latin literature at first hand brings us into 
closer relation with the people who used the language in their daily speech. We learn 
to know their ideals and to observe whether they failed to attain them. To realize the 
reality of the past is to broaden our sympathy with the present. Without this broad 
sympathy there can be no true culture. 
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Nebraska. 

"Rome's Place in History," E. Benjamin Andrews (University of Nebraska). 

A common mistake is made by attempting to divide up history into periods, when 
it is really one continuous movement of events from the beginning to the present time. 
In this movement Rome occupies a central position, she is " the ganglion of the history 
of the world," into which all history goes and from which all history comes. The 
empire even existed in visible form till 1806, and its heritage we shall always have. 
Rome gave us the idea of organization and administration, of having things in working 
order, in all departments of life, civil, religious, and military. She has also given us 
the principle of universality, from which the regulation of international affairs has 
sprung. She gave us the Latin language, which through its forms and concepts is an 
all-important factor in our civilization, and Roman law. 

Symposium: "Latin in Preparation for Life." 

From the Standpoint of the Scholar, W. P. Aylesworth (Corner Uni- 
versity). 

The results of classical study are "the art of accurate and elegant expression; 
ability to observe facts, to discriminate and judge; mental equilibrium." Latin 
stands at the head of the humanities. It is the voice from the past which speaks of a 
world big with suggestions that bear upon the problems of the present and the 
future. 

From the Standpoint of the Lawyer, Mrs. A. J. Sawyer (Lincoln). 
The lawyer must ascertain facts from a great mass of circumstances, must deter- 
mine the law which is related to these facts, must be able to convince the jury, to make 
records of all proceedings, and to write and interpret legal documents. His duties 
require linguistic ability and trained judgment. Latin gives just the disciplinary train- 
ing that he needs in making the mind master of its own processes. 

From the Standpoint of the Teacher, G. E. Barber (University of 
Nebraska). 

The two theories of education — the liberal and the vocational — and their conflict 
in the history of education, were discussed. The problem of education today is so to 
adjust or correlate the old and the new that they may perform their respective functions 
in the education of our youth. We are coming to recognize that for a well-grounded 
education, two kinds of subjects are necessary — one cultural and one vocational. These 
should be taken in the order named. 

New York. 

"Comparative Grammar in the Secondary School," John B. McHarg (Auburn 
High School). 

A comparative study of grammar may serve to make more effective the study of 
formal grammar and to lessen the time devoted to it. Confusion arises in the minds 
of the pupil from the use of different names for the same thing by his various instructors. 
After discussing the classifications in syntax as given by standard grammars, the writer 
suggested a classification and terminology which all the language teachers of any insti- 
tution might use. It is the privilege of classical teachers to do comparative work with 
their more highly organized languages, and to strengthen the less careful ways of 
grammatical thinking which modern language study often fosters. The points made 
by the speaker were emphasized by many illustrations. 

"The Pre-Persian Sculptures of the Acropolis" (illustrated), Edgar A. Emens 
(Syracuse University). 

The object of the paper was to arouse interest in this period of Greek art. It gave 
an account of the destruction wrought by the Persians on the Acropolis, and of the 
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excavations of 1885-91, by which the remains of pre-Persian architecture and sculp- 
ture were recovered from the filling of the hill which was made after 480 B. c. Atten- 
tion was called especially to the many draped female figures which were found, their 
costume, the arrangement of their hair, the coloring, chiefly red and blue, which was 
found on garments and hair. It was upon the treatment of these that the chief care of 
the artists was expended, rather than the nude parts of the statues. The question 
whom the statues represented was also discussed. 

"Educational Aims in Elementary Latin," W. A. Jenner (Boy's High School, 
Brooklyn). 

Regard must be had for the pupil whose vocational aims permit him to take Latin 
for only one year; the year's work should be made of value to him per se, and not 
merely a preparation for an advanced course which he does not take. To accomplish 
this and maintain an active interest, he should be put in almost immediate contact with 
actual Roman literature, preferably Caesar. Thus his knowledge of geography and 
history may be utilized, instead of depending for a basis on his least agglutinative 
mass of ideas — the grammatical. English grammar should be taught through Latin, 
not vice versa. With a proper textbook it is possible to begin Caesar after ten or twelve 
introductory lessons. The vocabulary and forms should be strictly confined to the 
scope of the year's work. The system in vogue in the elementary school of devoting 
much of the class time to preparing the lesson with the teacher can be adopted with 
profit in the high school. 

"Some Points of Emphasis in the Teaching of Preparatory Greek," Edward 
Fitch (Hamilton College). 

Starting from the dictum of Professor Gildersleeve as applied to the actual teaching 
of Greek: "a maximum of forms and a minimum of syntax," the paper dealt entirely 
with forms and words, to the exclusion of syntax. In teaching forms, observation 
should be made by each teacher of those important paradigms where confusion with 
other and more familiar paradigms is easy and almost inevitable, and these weak points 
should be fortified. The verb is the place where poor training is most in evidence, for 
the apparently irregular verbs are the burden-bearers of the language. Such an analy- 
tical study of forms as trains the learner to find the essential element of each word under 
its various disguises is important as an aid in correcting looseness in the knowledge of 
verbal forms, and in the acquisition of a vocabulary, particularly in Homer, where the 
trained observer may quickly learn to group related words. The use of the voice in 
pronouncing the word should never be slighted. For the novice, pronunciation is a 
clarifying process; besides, the real word is the spoken, not the written word. In the 
end, we aim to hear Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, not merely to read them. 

Texas. 

President's Address, Edwin W. Fay (University of Texas). 

This consisted of the reading of Professor Alexander Hill's article on "The Acqui- 
sition of Language and Its Relation to Thought" (Popular Science Monthly, June, 
1907), with running comments. In criticizing the sentence relinquit animus Sextium 
gravibus acceptis vtUneribus, for instance, the writer of the article ignored the prime 
fact that the phrase is the unit of thought, not the word. The ambiguity, furthermore, 
which he finds between dative and ablative in gravibus, etc., is no more real than the 
liability to confound bier and beer in any chance sentence in English. 

"Foreign Languages in Texas High Schools," J. L. Henderson (University 
of Texas). 

"English and the Classics," Robert A. Law (University of Texas). 

To understand English well it is necessary to know several foreign languages. 
Latin is the most valuable because its grammar is so different and its vocabulary so 
similar. Rigid training in Latin grammar leads the student to recognize the necessity 
of formal correctness in using English. His vocabulary is increased through Latin 
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reading, especially on the side of precise and accurate expression. The effect of a 
thorough knowledge of Latin is seen in the writings of Hooker, Bacon, Macaulay, 
Newman, etc., especially in their firm grasp of sentence structure. Finally, the influ- 
ence of classical thought upon English authors has been so powerful and enduring, that 
the latter cannot be fully appreciated without a first-hand acquaintance with the former. 

"Four Years of Latin; What Should It Profit?" E. K. Williams (Grayson 
College). 

"Some Notes on Sallust," Daniel A. Penick (University of Texas). 

Sallust's style is characterized by variety, rapidity of movement, and freshness 
(many examples were given from the Catiline). Under variety are found archaic forms 
— novos (nom.), senati (gen.), divorsi, jorem; colloquial -ere for -erunt (except once); 
unusual meanings (superare for superesse); unusual word combinations (reges — pars — 
alii); unusual constructions (genitive of the gerundive without causa, to express pur- 
pose), etc. 

Rapidity is chiefly due to asyndeton and the avoidance of long and involved sen- 
tences (cf. 5. 2). Freshness results from this variety and rapidity of movement, strongly 
reinforced by rhetorical figures, especially antithesis (e. g. 9. 1), litotes and alliteration 
{j acinus jacere). 

Symposium: "The Classics and the Professions." 

The discussion was carried on by representatives of several of the leading pro- 
fessions. One of the most interesting contributions to it was made by Mr. Joseph R. 
Pittman, a cotton broker of Galveston, who said in part: "One whose mind has been 
exercised in the parsing and construction of involved Latin or Greek sentences, who 
has been accustomed to analyze them thoroughly and to assimilate their full purport 
and meaning, will certainly be better able to comprehend and interpret a commercial 
regulation or a business contract and to indite with perfect lucidity of expression a 
business document than a person who has paid but superficial attention to the art of 
literary expression." .... "Even the everyday speech of those who have been thor- 
oughly grounded in the rudiments of the classical languages is characterized by a pecu- 
liar quality of conciseness and correctness.". . . . "From a personal point of view I 
prefer to talk over business matters with a man who has studied the classics. He under- 
stands my meaning quickly, and I understand his, and we get down to 'brass tacks' 
{in medias res) with greater dispatch than we probably should if I were conferring with 
the proverbial man named Smith, who wrote the following note to Mr. Jones: 'Mr. 
Smith presents his compliments to Mr. Jones, and finds he has a hat that isn't mine, 
so if you have one that isn't his, perhaps they are the ones.' " 

"Value of Latin in the Education of Teachers," Harry F. Estill (Sam Houston 
Normal). 

The study of Latin contributes to fluency and accuracy of speech in English — a 
qualification essential to successful teaching. It develops ready and accurate judg- 
ment. In schoolroom emergencies it is the reasoning from probabilities, cultivated by 
language study, rather than the exact reasoning of mathematics, that is the basis of 
successful discipline. The study of the noble language and literature of Rome gives 
breadth of intellectual vision, refines the taste, and cultivates the scholarly spirit. 

"The Latin of Our Freshmen," Roberta F. Lavender (University of Texas). 

From a card catalogue which gives the university record and previous training in 
Latin of students in the University of Texas for seven years, it appears that wherever a 
strong, well-trained, enthusiastic teacher of Latin has been in charge in a high school 
for a number of years, the students have been of the same type. Ill-trained students 
regularly come from schools where teachers are frequently changed. Translations are 
better, but knowledge of syntax not so good as in the past, and the latter defect dis- 
courages many after a few weeks' struggle in the university. Many schools regularly 
send students who get entrance credit in Latin, but never take up the work. These are 
on the affiliated list for Latin without proof of their fitness. Teachers should be affili- 
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ated rather than schools, and the basis of such affiliation should be the actual record of 
their students at the university. This would act as a reward to the good teacher and 
would stimulate him to further preparation and better work. 

Wisconsin. 

No separate association of Latin teachers has existed in Wisconsin until 
this year, when at the state teachers' meeting, Nov. 7-9, such an organization was 
formed. At the general language association, however, Professor A. W. Burr, 
of Beloit Academy, read a paper on "Shortcomings of Latin Teachers," which 
gave the result of many years' experience and observation, and contained much 
sound criticism and many valuable suggestions. 
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STANDING OF LATIN STU- 
DENTS IN THE CHICAGO 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

An interesting comparison has 
been made by Mr. Wm. T. McCoy, 
Wendell Phillips High School, of the 
number and standing of students in 
the Chicago high schools who have 
had Latin with those who have not. 
The students whose grades were 
examined for this purpose embrace 
all the members of last summer's 
graduating classes in the fourteen 
high schools of the city, 998 in all. 
Of 720 who began Latin, 128 dropped 
it before the end of the second year, 
leaving 592 (something over 59 per 
cent, of all the graduates) who 
studied it for two years or more. 
The average standing in a common 
fourth-year study (English) of stu- 
dents who took Latin was 3.24 per 
cent, higher than the average standing 
of the rest. This difference between 
the two classes of students is not 
accidental, as is shown by the fact 
that the Latin students ranked 
higher in all the schools but two, 
and in these their standing was just 
the same as that of the others. The 
table is given in full. 
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